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If additional, detailed information is desired concerning news items 
in this column, write to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY'S Information Service, 


enclosing 25 cents for each item 
WESTERN STATES PLAN FOR RISE 
IN COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS 

The following states and territories will work together 
to prepare for increasing college enrollments: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Alaska, 
and Hawaii. The new interstate program of advance 
planning in higher education was announced this past 
Dec. by the Western Interstate Commission for Higher 
Education, which received a $224,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York for the project. 

Regional studies, workshops, and conferences are 
planned on financing higher education, obtaining addi- 
tional college teachers, and making better use of existing 
faculty and buildings. The first workshop in April will 
bring western legislators, state budget officers, and uni- 
versity officials together to study the problem of financing 
state colleges and universities. 


RUSSIAN AND AMERICAN PROFESSORS 
TO EXCHANGE VISITS eRe : 
Fifty professors from Russsian institutions of higher 
education will visit U. S. schools next Nov. According to 
William W. Brickman, president, Comparative Education 
Society, and editor, ScHooL AND Society, the visit will be 
the first by a delegation of Russian ‘professors in educa- 
tion and related fields. The tour was arranged by the 
Gemparative Education Society and the Educational and 
Scientific Workers Union of the U. S. S. R. Under the 
agreement, concluded in Moscow Dec. 24, 1957, American 
professors will visit Soviet schools this Aug. and Sept. 
The two organizations also arranged for an exchange of 
publications and educational materials. 


PREPARING COLLEGES FOR 
ONRUSH OF STUDENTS 

“Any student who can do the work will be able to 
enter college in the fall of 1958. The big problem for 
the colleges will be to get qualified students to fill the 
available spaces.” This prediction was made last month 
by Pres. Carroll V. Newsom of New York University. 
“The talk about overcrowding of colleges,” he said, 
“refers to 1960, and not 1958.” 

Building programs of private and publicly supported 
institutions, especially in New York State, are moving at 
a pace that enables them to be better prepared for fresh- 
men in 1958 than at any time in two decades, Dr. 
Newsom explained. “The colleges are ‘tooling up’ for 
1960, and by maintaining a steady construction program 
they can be ready for the onrush of students expected at 
that time.” 

He pointed out that there have been many misunder- 
standings about college enrollment increases in recent 
years. The big advance in percentage is in the graduate, 
graduate-professional, and adult programs and not in the 
undergraduate. At NYU, for example, the freshman 
enrollment in the fall of 1957 was slightly under that of 
1956, and yet the total enrollment was larger because 
of the growth in the higher levels. 

One problem in increased enrollments in college is the 
housing of students in dormitories. especially at rates the 
students can afford. Many of the so-called campus col- 
leges have been forced to limit enrollments for lack of 
housing rather than because of a shortage of other edu- 
cational facilities or teachers. 

FEW STUDENTS MAJORING IN SOCIAL 
WORK ADMINISTRATION 

Despite the fact that social workers in the fields of 
community organization and administration are highest 
paid among all social workers, only two per cent of stu- 
dents in the nation’s colleges and universities offering 
degrees in social work major in these fields. This report 
was made by David G. French, research associate and 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Village teachers in Liberia learn to make 
reading experience charts. 

Audio Visual Center, 

Monrovia, Liberia 
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“an informative and inspiring new book” 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER IN ACTION 


by Raymond H. Harrison and Lawrence E. Gowin 


Key Features 


e Offers a complete and modern approach 
to the activities of the elementary teacher 
Provides the basis for a working relation- 
ship between the best theory and practice 


Presents the total pattern of education 
and the relationship of the elementary 
school to the whole 


Covers school law, facilities, and finance 


Offers insight and direction to both be- 
ginning and experienced teachers 


320 pp.. 40 half-tones, $4.95, March, 1958 


For a review copy, write — 
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SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 


by Robert J. Havighurst and Bernice L. Neugarten, both of the University of Chicago. 


“This book examines the place of the educational system in the society it 
serves. The American school system performs two essential functions. First, 
by interpreting and transmitting the values of society and by helping chil- 
dren to take their place as participating members, the school has the func- 
tion of inducting the child into his society. Second, by promoting the ideals 
of the society and by helping children to make their maximum contributions 
to the community, the school has the function of improving the society.” 
from the preface 


With this basic theme in mind throughout, the authors of SOCIETY AND EDUCA- 
TION explore such areas as the personality development of the child, what makes 
children different, and the role of the teacher in working with children. 


Examination copies available, write to 


ALLYN and BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 


41 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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The University and the High School 


By LAWRENCE A. KIMPTON 


Chancellor, University of Chicago 


Tue NUMBER of people at the conference on the 
high school, including interested members of our 
Chicago citizenry, indicates the importance the 
public attaches to the education currently being 
provided by the American high school. And the 
trouble is that it really is important and no mere 
passing fad of public concern. 

Everyone, or almost everyone, is aware of the 
fact that the future of our free way of life de- 
pends upon an educated. citizenry; and over the 
last half century, as the percentage of young 
people attending the public high school has 
jumped from roughly 10% to well over 90%, 
our public interest began to center in secondary 
school education. There has been an enormous 
amount of criticism of the high school in recent 
years, and, while some of it has been uninformed 
and irresponsible, some also has been informed 
and telling. I should like to try to make a fresh 
start upon the problem from the only vantage 
point that I possess—namely, that of a philosoph- 
er by training turned administrator by profes- 
sion. 

Whenever we talk about education, we base 
our statements, consciously or unconsciously, up- 
on certain very fundamental philosophical ideas. 
Philosophy has been said to be the science of be- 
wildering oneself methodically, and there is some- 
thing in this definition. Philosophy really is be- 
wildering and this is the reason so few people 
are able and willing to reveal the fundamental 
philosophical presuppositions that direct their 
educational judgments. What knowledge is and 
how one acquires it are the problems of episte- 
mology; and epistemology, in turn, is based up- 
on certain even more fundamental ideas about 
the nature of man, the universe, and- man’s re- 
lation to the universe, collected under the name 
of metaphysics. 

The metaphysician and epistemologist who has 
played the greatest role in the determination of 
the methods and objectives of contemporary ele- 
mentary and secondary education is John Dewey, 
who was a professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago from 1894 to 1904 and one of 
the founders of our Laboratory School. Dewey 
had the misfortune of being widely misunder- 
stood and so unwittingly has served as the great 
philosophical instigator and prophet for what 
has come to be called “progressive education.” It 
seems clear that he had little realization of what 
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he had wrought until his later years when he 
made several efforts to correct the misunder- 
standing that had occurred. 

Dewey was a pretty good philosopher and 
what he really had to say, if correctly under- 
stood, has relevance to the educational enter- 
prise. He was concerned with the problem of 
how we think, and this was the title of one of his 
earliest and best books. To express his conclu- 
sions in the jargon of the philosophers, all think- 
ing originates in a problematic situation and is 
brought to a conclusion within a context which 
shapes the thinking and determines the rel- 
evance and, indeed, the truth of the conclusion. 
For example, Robinson Crusoe finds himself 
upon an island which he believes to be deserted. 
One day while walking on the beach he sees a 
footprint, and this datum, as Dewey calls it, con- 
stitutes the problematic situation. Who made 
the footprint? Is he friendly or unfriendly? And 
if | assume the latter, what ought I to do about 
it? We all know the rest of the story. He decid- 
ed that the footprint was made by a cannibal 
and took steps to defend himself; and he did, in 
fact, successfully defend himself later against an 
attack. This is what Dewey is saying in essence, 
and there is nothing very earthshaking about it. 
We think when we have a problem to think 
about. The way we think is determined by a 
complex context involving certain partial in- 
formation and certain desired conclusions (for 
example, in the case of Robinson Crusoe, sav- 
ing his own life). It is understandable, therefore, 
that Dewey emerged with a somewhat new def- 
inition of knowledge and of truth. Knowledge is 
what we seek in trying to solve a problem, and 
truth is the answer that satisfactorily solves the 
problem. 

There is one other fundamental idea about 
Dewey's philosophy developed in his later work 
—namely, the concept of value or the end of 
human life. The object of living, according to 
Dewey, is growth, and all he really means by 
this is that you must go right on having prob- 
lems if you are to realize the full richness of life. 
We all know from our own experience what he 
is talking about. Too many minds become 


1 Based on an address delivered at the Conference on 
the American High School, Oct. 28, 1957. This address 
will be part of a book, tentatively titled “The American 
High School: Challenge of the New Era,” scheduled for 
publication, May 1, by the University of Chicago Press. 
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frozen at a certain point: they possess all the 
answers. Thinking ceases, according to Dewey, 
when all one’s values become fixed anc there 
are no live, interesting, and new things to think 
about. The essential principles, then, of Dewey's 
philosophy are that the learning process occurs 
within a context of concern and challenge, and 
life takes on values as long as this continues as 
an active process. 

What happened when certain persuasive teach- 
ers of teachers began to explain what Dewey 
meant? Thinking begins, says Dewey, with an 
interest or a concern. Therefore, said the edu- 
cator, our problem is to interest students; and 
this interpretation passed over easily into the 
distortion of amusing and entertaining them. 
Dewey certainly did not mean anything like this. 
It is true that one way of interesting the child 
in mathematics is to play games that involve 
the use of arithmetic, but another way of getting 
him interested is to require him to learn enough 
mathematics so that he becomes aware of prob- 
lems that had not previously existed for him. 
It is a valuable thing, of course, to interest a 
child in learning to read, but this does not mean 
keeping the child amused and _ entertained 
whether or not he learns to read. 

Still another kind of unfortunate misunder- 
standing occurred as to Dewey's theory of 


truth. For Dewey, truth is the solution, the par- 


ticular set of ‘facts and hypotheses that actually 
work to solve a problem. This became translated 
into some kind of inverted “adjustment to the 
environment,” a phrase which Dewey himself 
often uses. Dewey is really saying that thinking 
begins in maladjustment to the environment 
and continues as an active, tough, and difficult 
process, whereby we solve the problems that 
occur within our experience. This was misunder- 
stood by certain professional educators, whose 
influence exceeded their wisdom, to mean that 
the end of the educational process is the adjust- 
ment of our youngsters to their environment 
with: no particular concern or activity on their 
part. For example, grades were eliminated so 
that the young person might not suffer the frus- 
tration of feeling inferior to others. Students 
were promoted in both the elementary and the 
secondary schools whether they deserved it or 
not in order that they might have no sense of 
maladjustment. This enormous sensitivity and 
tenderness for the sense of security and adapta- 
tion of the child is a frightful travesty upon 
Dewey's thinking. His, was really a rigorous 
mind, believing that the adjustments we make 
to the problems arising in our experience occur 
only through hard and active thinking, and, if 
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the adjustments are made for us, nothing of any 
educational significance occurs. 

And a final grievous error is made in the in- 
terpretation of Dewey’s theory of value. He did 
say that value was growth, meaning that the 
good life is being endlessly challenged and end- 
lessly dissatisfied with the limitations of the 
present. This is how we grow and stay alive, 
said Dewey, but this principle was translated by 
certain thoughtless Progressives into a complete 
lack of discipline for youth. Let them express 
themselves, it was said, and give them complete 
and unrestrained freedom of action and speech, 
of manners and lack of manners; only then will 
they grow. This is a curious kind of confusion 
of the philosopher, John Dewey, with the woolly- 
headed Frenchman, Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Rousseau really did believe in the noble savage, 
as he expressed it, and he honestly felt that, if 
all human minds could only completely and 
fully express themselves, the millennium would 
come. But Dewey entertained no such stupid 
idea. Growth, for him, was a thoroughly dis- 
ciplined kind of concept, in terms of which the 
human mind was constantly beaten back and 
forth between brute fact and the flights of hu- 
man hope and aspiration. John Dewey was one 
of the most significant philosophers of our time, 
and the serious misunderstanding of him—unlike 
most philosophical misunderstandings—has affect- 
ed millions of lives. 

I am greatly troubled when I turn, as a univer- 
sity administrator, to consider this serious phil- 
osophical and educational misunderstanding. I 
believe that universities, in large part, have been 
responsible for it by separating themselves from 
high-school education and the training of high- 
school teachers. I fear that this separation has 
resulted not only in a distortion of the phil- 
osophy upon which much of our secondary edu- 
cation rests, but also in a watering down of the 
subject matter taught in many of the classrooms- 
Let me try to state some of the origins and 
causes of this separation and make some sugges- 
tions about the need of directing the attention 
of the entire university toward the problems of 
the American high school. 

For reasons that I do not altogether under- 
stand, the field of education spelled with a capi- 
al “E” came into disrepute at the universities. 
The professional educator was looked down 
upon by his colleagues within the university 
community until a professor hesitated to admit 
that he was a member of the school of education. 
It has been the habit of oppressed minorities 
through the centuries to band themselves closely 
together for common defense and, even though 
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separated from the main part of the community, 
to play a powerful role in its life. And this is 
precisely what happened in the schools of edu- 
cation at the great American universities. 
Sneered at by their colleagues as second-class 
citizens, the educators withdrew from the general 
life of the university, but proceeded through ac- 
ive and strong lobbies in the state legislatures to 
set up requirements for the licensing of teachers 
that involved taking their courses and their de- 
grees. Always apart from the universities were 
the normal schools, established to train the 
teachers of the communities, and most of these 
became teachers colleges. The schools of educa- 
tion of the universities began then to train these 
teachers of teachers for the teachers colleges, thus 
cutting off the high school even further from 
the mainstream of the universities. As the 
schools of education, independent of the univer- 
sities, became stronger, they developed their own 
courses, not in psychology but in educational 
psychology, not in physics but in how to teach 


physics, and not in history but in the techniques 


of presenting history to the student. With the 
combination of state licensing laws, schools of 
education, and teachers colleges, the circle be- 
came complete. The American high school was 
cut off from the main body of the American 
university. 

What is the solution to this problem? It is 
simple enough to state, though not easy to 
realize. The universities must stop grousing 
about the education of our high-school students 
and get back into the business of training teach- 
ers. The schools of education must become a 
real part of the universities and the universities 
must begin to relate themselves properly and 
effectively to the work of the schools of educa- 
tion. The philosophy of education must be 
taught by a member of the department of phil- 
osophy. The department of physics must stop 
regarding the master’s degree as being of no 
importance. The high-school teacher of math- 
ematics or the teacher of teachers of math- 
ematics in the school of education must receive 
his training in subject matter at the hands of a 
competent mathematician. This does not mean 
that the school of education ceases to have a part 
to play in this educational program. It has been 
conspicuously successful over a number of years 
in the development of useful and valuable edu- 
cational techniques. Because of the schools of 
education, a great deal is known about curric- 
ulum development, tests and testing, the tech- 
niques of counseling and vocational guidance, 
and school administration. These things are im- 
portant and necessary to the teacher and to the 
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school administrator. And if Dewey is right that 
knowledge begins with interest and challenge, 
there are techniques of stimulating these among 
students. The school of education, moreover, is 
and will remain the real link between the univer- 
sity and the high school, translating the theory 
and new discovery of the universities to the high- 
school classrooms. We are all too acutely aware 
of the enormous time lag that now occurs be- 
tween new development in any field of knowl- 
edge and the high-school classroom. Mathemat- 
ics, for example, has made enormous progress 
within the last half century, and yet the program 
of high-school mathematics has remained sub- 
stantially unchanged over this same period. And 
if it is the role of the school of education to 
stand between new knowledge and its applica- 
tions, this bridge should support traffic going in 
two directions. It is of considerable importance 
that the universities know more than most of 
them now do about the real activities and prob- 
lems of the classroom teacher. So much of the 
research in education seems sterile and irrelevant 
to the teacher because the research worker is un- 
acquainted with what actually happens in the 
classroom. 

We have long prided ourselves in America on 
our ability as administrators. We are an efficient 
people and our universities reflect this; upon 
the whole, they successfully accomplish the ends 
to which they are directed. But somehow we 
have failed with the high school, and we are 
paying a high price. We have allowed a part of 
the university to drift out of its proper relation- 
ship with other parts and to take over the entire 
problem of the secondary education of our 
youth. The school of education must be re-estab- 
lished as one of the important focal points with- 
in the university where the content fields con- 
verge. The school of education must give this 
content appropriate configurations for the high- 
school program and add the necessary techniques 
of presentation. The minds of our youth are the 
future of America, not to be entrusted to a single 
part of our educational enterprise. It is our re- 
sponsibility as citizens, as teachers and admin- 
istrators in high schools and universities, to insist 
that these minds receive the best that all of 
American education can provide. 
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A Challenge to American Education ' 


By RICHARD M. NIXON 


Vice President of the United States 


Y esniva University is in the great tradition of 
privately supported liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities which are America’s most effective guar- 
antee against government domination of our 
educational system. As a result of its supporters’ 
generosity, scholarships are provided for 84% of 
Yeshiva’s student body.* This means that brain 
power which otherwise would lie fallow is being 
developed in the service of the nation and the 
world. Yeshiva will soon add to its already great 
contribution through its graduate school of 
teacher training in the liberal arts and physical 
sciences which the Ford Foundation has recently 
so generously endowed. 

We hear a great deal these days of the chal- 
lenge presented to the United States by the 
Soviet satellite launchings. The military and 
economic strength which these launchings dem- 
onstrate has understandably been of primary 
concern to us. But without question our most 
fundamental challenge lies in the field of edu- 
cation. Our military and economic strength can 
be no greater than our educational system. That 
is why the American educational system is being 


subjected today to one of the most penetrating 
periods of criticism and re-examination in our 
national history. 

This is as it should be. It is time for all Amer- 
icans to take a new and searching look at the 
We have often boasted that 
our educational system is one of the best in the 


nation’s schools. 


world. But even when we are convinced that 
we have something that is good, we must always 
strive to make it better. This has been *he secret 
of America’s progress. 

In this spirit of constructive inquiry and not 
in any destructive or complaining sense, let us 
take a look at our educational system. We should 
not overlook its many admirable features. We 
offer free public education on a broad base un- 
paralleled in world history. We are striving to 
prepare our students to be participating citizens 
in a great democracy. In our classrooms today, 
students discuss the real live problems of our 


time. They visit farms and factories to see for- 


themselves the bases of economic life. They 
have a large measure of self-government, again 
a preparation for good citizenship in the future. 

It would be a mistake in reacting to the So- 
viet challenge to swing to an extreme and lose 
these achievements. We do not want an unbal- 
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anced, warped society which would be the in- 
evitable result if undue emphasis were placed 
on scientific materialism. We want to develop 
the whole man, not merely one phase of the in- 
tellect. We want our students to be well round- 
ed and responsible future parents and citizens. 

The great question is: Can we retain the ad- 
mirable features in our educational system and 
still meet the criticisms which are being made 
by many parents and teachers and people in all 
walks of life? Too often we hear the superficial 
and pat formula that the answer to all of our 
problems in the educational field is more class- 
rooms, more teachers, more scholarships, and 
more scientists. Action on these fronts is essen- 
tial. But we shall miss the target completely if 
we do not recognize at the outset that our major 
problem is quality, not quantity, of education. 

To have better schools, we must begin by hav- 
ing better teachers. As Pres. Pusey of Harvard 
said a few years ago, “Classrooms in which there 
are teachers with no exceptional gifts are places 
merely to keep young people, not to educate 
them.” This means the best training we can 
possibly give those who mold the minds of our 
youth. We must develop teaching scholars, not 
teaching technicians. Moreover, we must give 
teachers the salary and prestige to enable us to 
attract the best minds to this honored profes- 
sion and to let them know in turn that we will 
back them up. When they insist upon work and 
achievement, parents at home must stand be- 
hind these demands. 

We must recognize also that what and how 
our students are taught is as important as by 
whom and where. In this context let us examine 
three major criticisms which have been leveled 
at our school system. 

Thete are too many soft subjects and not 
enough tough, challenging topics that develop 
the mind. We know that a soft physical life 
leads to flabby muscles and poor health. A 
mental regime that lacks challenge leads to an 
underdeveloped brain and a weak intellect. 

A related complaint is that too often we do 
not challenge our superior students. Even when 
they are taking demanding subjects, they find 
that the level of teaching is geared to the least- 
~? Based upon an address, Yeshiva University, New 
York City, Dec. 15, 1957. 

* See “Educational Ticker Tape,” SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
Jan. 18, 1958. (Ed. Note.) 
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gifted student. Too many superior students are 
being lost among the normal and mediocre. We 
need to seek them out, to inspire them, to en- 
courage the development of the intellectual dis- 
ciplines that alone can make them ultimately 
useful to society. We cannot develop scientific 
talents without first providing the inspiration 
from which the scientific brain catches the 
eternal spark of inspiration. As Dr. Teller puts 
it so well, an aptitude for science is an acquired, 
not an inherited, trait. 

Perhaps the most fundamental weakness in 
many of our schools is that students are not 
allowed to face the challenge of failure. Passing 
is automatic. Efforts are made to judge the child 
and his efforts, not his achievements. Many 
educators acknowledge such shortcomings but 
state that they are the result of the democratic 
approach. 

They say it is more important to help stu- 
dents to adjust to one another and to feel the 
warmth of success than it is to demand rigorous 
achievement. I sympathize with the aims of 
these educators. But I submit that their ap- 
proach does not measure up to the reality of life. 
When students leave school, they will find that 
success is not automatic. Knowledge and achieve- 
ment will count, not good intentions. In the 
hard competition of life, they will have to face 
failure. Since life is this way, then our schools 
do not realistically prepare students if they 
ignore these hard realities. 

It is good to have democracy in our educa- 
tional system, but it is also necessary to have 
backbone, standards, and guidance. Young 
people want and need firm guidance. They may 
rebel against specific commands, but even the 
brashest of them knows that he has not the ex- 
perience and wisdom to face the world unaided. 
As most parents have learned through expe- 
rience, true parental love is firm, not indulgent. 

How can we improve our educational system? 


It isn’t enough for parents to throw up their 
hands and say, “Johnny can’t read. Johnny 
can’t spell. Johnny can’t add—why doesn’t the 
government do something about it?” 

In the Soviet Union this would be the logical 
and only approach. But one of the great 
strengths of this nation is that our schools have 
always been primarily a local concern. The in- 
dividual citizen is responsible with his neighbor 
for the quality and caliber of our total educa- 
tional system. 

American education will be no better and no 
worse than the individual American parent 
wants it to be. Whether it takes more class- 
rooms, better teaching salaries, fewer frills, more 
algebra, and less square dancing, this respon- 
sibility cannot be passed by the people to 
Washington. 

As President Eisenhower said in Oklahoma 
City, this job must be undertaken in the school 
room, in meetings of the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, and by the local school boards. What is 
needed is a national awakening not only to what 
the needs are in education, but also where the 
primary responsibility lies. 

The Administration has submitted to Con- 
gress an extensive program in the field of edu- 
cation designed primarily to meet the needs of 
the nation for scientists and engineers. The State 
Education Commissioner of New York an- 
nounced a similar program at the state level 
[Dec. 14, 1957]. Action of this type at the Fed- 
eral and state level is necessary in serving our 
immediate national security objectives, but the 
hundreds of millions of dollars which will be 
spent on these programs will not remove the 
major weaknesses which exist in our educational 
system. United action by an informed, aroused 
American citizenry is essential if we are to have 
an educational system which can adequately 
meet the needs of a nation facing the ultimate 
challenge to its very survival. 


The Basie Criteria of Good Education 


By ELLIOTT DUNLAP SMITH 


Provost, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Education is good or bad depending upon 
its total effect on the pupil, not merely upon 
how well the pupil learns the particular subject. 
Since the pupil learns from all that he does in 
response to his teaching, and in order to see 
whether a particular unit of teaching is good, 
it is essential for the teacher to examine every- 
thing that the pupil does and learns: not only 
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the learning which the teacher had planned, but 
also that which he had not planned; not only 
what the teacher taught, but also what he failed 
to teach; not only what the pupil learned which 
was good, but also what he learned which was 
harraful. In addition to specific knowledge and 
skill, the following are always being taught and 
should be considered: good or bad _ values, 
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motives, and attitudes; good or bad habits 
of thought, which as they develop will increas- 
ingly control the pupil’s ways of learning 
and of making decisions; responsiveness or un- 
responsiveness to moral, spiritual, artistic, and 
humane reality as well as to abstract or ob- 
jective reality; a yearning to learn more and to 
develop deeper and wider understanding and 
more useful skills, or a sense of satisfaction with 
having covered the subject and lack of interest 
in going further; self-reliance and self-discipline, 
or the lack of them. 

Education is good or bad depending upon 
its value throughout the pupil’s life. Good 
teaching, therefore, depends more upon how well 
the teaching has equipped the pupil to go on 
learning than upon how much knowledge or 
proficiency he possesses when the course is over. 
Consequently, assisting the pupil to acquire 
the following is usually of outstanding impor- 
tance to good teaching: thoroughly mastered 
basic concepts; skill in using these concepts self- 
reliantly to solve new problems, or to acquire 
new knowledge and organize it into wisdom; 
a capacity to learn equally well from observation 
and life and also from books; integrity of in- 
terest and of understanding, which causes the 
pupil to love the subject he is studying solely 
because he truly appreciates its character, its 
beauty, and its values. 

Education is good or bad depending upon 
its respect for the individual. Teaching is good 
only if it is related both to the individual teach- 
er and to the age, intelligence, education, and 
personality of the individual pupil; if it develops 
the capacity of the pupil for disciplined self- 
reliance in reaching his own individual deci- 
sions, both about the subject being taught and 
about general values of life; if it teaches the 
pupil to respect the individuality of others and 
to understand and feel responsibility to other in- 
dividuals and to society as a whole. 

In using these criteria we must make sure 
that the educational method or content under 
consideration is not being accepted as good mere- 
ly because it carries either some designation dig- 
nified by respectable and long-established usage 
high-sounding label of merit such as 
participation” or “democratic educa- 
because it can be supported by some 
fragment of objective research. Lightly used 
labels—whether traditional or current—and un- 
critical generalization from careless or fragmen- 
tary objective results are peculiarly seductive 
ways of obscuring truth. 


or some 
“student 
tion,” or 


Such a condensed statement as this has little 
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value in itself except to the experienced teacher 
who can give it depth and reality of meaning 
by critically reading into it the lessons of his 
own experience, and who uses it to explore, 
order, and consoudate what he already knows. 
For the student of education or for the young 
teacher, the statement will have value only if he 
uses it again and again to explore the values of 
method and content in particular courses or 
to test instances of actual teaching, and if, in 
doing so, he gradually endows it with meaning, 
criticises it, amends it, and develops it. 

Whether a teacher is more at home with the 
“Conventional” or the “Progressive” point of 
view as to teaching is not important. What is 
important is that he develop his teaching crit- 
ically and with a true and fundamental sense 
of values. If he is a student or young teacher, a 
sympathetic exploration of the fundamental 
character not only of his preferred point of 
view as to teaching, but of the other point of 
view at its best will help him to discover the 
values that underlie all good teaching and, thus, 
help him better to understand the values and 
problems of his own teaching. 
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Is the Campus Laboratory 
School Obsolescent? 


By A. R. GASKILL and A. A. CARLSON 


Central Michigan College, Mount Pleasant 


U NTIL RECENTLY, the campus laboratory school 
has been, without question, a vital and integrat- 
ing force in most teacher training programs. 
Currently, however, this is no longer the case 
(at least in certain institutions). We neither 
attack nor defend the campus schoo] as such, 
but we do believe that it is most important at 
this time for the teaching profession to re-ex- 
amine both the actual and the potential con- 
tributions of campus schools in the light of 
present demands. It may be true, as Tanruther 
points out, “. . . that during the last five years 
a very sizable number of teachers colleges and 
universities have after careful consideration of 
the issues involved decided to increase their fac- 
ilities by erecting new campus laboratory school 
buildings.” Nonetheless, it would be premature 
to assume that most (or even very many) campus 
schools possess the resources they should have 
to discharge adequately all of the services now 
expected of them. 


Historically, the campus school has offered 
four basic services: student teaching, observation 
and participation, experimentation, and various 
community service programs. All of these ser- 
vices may be offered by the campus school #f 
resources of the school are enlarged in propor- 
tion to the amounts and kinds of services de- 


sired from the school. Ashmore was doubtless 
thinking in these terms when he wrote, “If stu- 
dent-teaching is required . . . the other . . . func- 
tions are incompatible with student-teaching 
in terms of the large number of student-teachers 
now in our colleges and universities.”* What 
he is saying, of course, is that any of the campus 
school functions mentioned earlier, if expand- 
ed sufficiently, may make it very difficult for 
the campus school to meet other critical needs 
of the teacher training program. 

What are these other mounting pressures 
which are currently coming to bear upon the 
campus school? First, campus schools are pres- 
ently being asked to provide much more edu- 
cational leadership of the in-service teacher 
training variety than formerly. Bucklen under- 
scores this point: “There is a thread running 
through the literature of this period to the effect 
that a major task of the campus school is not 
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only to assist with the education of teachers, but 
also to improve the teaching profession. Because 
campus schools are in many state-supported 
schools, they have an obligation for the im- 
provement of all public schools in the state.’® 
Here we have reference to such things as edu- 
cational television programs, demonstration 
teaching (both in the laboratory schools and 
“off campus”), lay and professional conferences, 
etc. 

Too, the contemporary emphasis upon the 
child growth and development point of view 
in our teacher training offers many more oppor- 
tunities for observation of children. Frequent 
and close contact with real flesh-and-blood boys 
and girls is essential in order that we may make 
our theory courses significant for the teacher-in- 
training. 

Obviously, demands upon the laboratory 
school are rapidly outstripping the existing and 
projected laboratory school facilities, and cam- 
pus schools no longer can meet adequately these 
mounting demands for services. Where existing 
facilities cannot or will not be enlarged, either 
all of the requests for services must be dis- 
charged with reduced effectiveness, or we must 
pay only lip service to certain kinds of demands 
while coping with selected requirements which 
seem more urgent or more important. This re- 
quires that campus staff personnel make policy 
decisions which should not be required of them. 

Neither of the above-mentioned alternatives 
is inherently appealing. Nor do we wish to im- 
ply that there are no other possible ways to de- 
horn this dilemma. As a first step in this direc- 
tion, we believe that each institution supporting 
a campus school should re-examine and redefine 
the purposes of that school realistically in terms 
of that school’s resources and in terms of the 
most vital needs of the total teacher training 
program. (In this, we include in-service train- 
ing of teachers.) Further, we believe that there 
are certain generalizations which may be help- 
ful for those who are sincerely interested in re- 


‘ E. M. Tanruther, of Teacher Education, 
1:220, Sept., 1950. 

7H. L. Ashmore, Educational 
Supervision, 37:97, Feb., 1951. 

* H. E. Bucklen, Journal of Teacher Education, 3:202, 


Sept., 1952. 
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appraising the campus laboratory school’s func- 
tions: 

The campus school is and should be a vital, co- 
ordinating element in our teacher training programs 
—the hub about which all else revolves. 

As a result of overloading campus schools with 
student teachers and/or professional service activities, 
one of the most important potential contributions 
of the laboratory school—basic research—is no longer 
commonly carried on by those best qualified and 
having the best opportunity to do it. Instead, we 
find that research is presently more commonly carried 
on in field studies by those who may not be (and 
usually are not) as well qualified by temperament or 
by training to do research. We do not oppose field 
studies, but we feel that in some instances such 
studies appear to lack good experimental design 
and, consequently, the conclusions may be subject 
to question. 

Because the campus school is expensive to build 
and maintain, and since its importance has not been 
sufficiently dramatized, there is a real danger that 
today, when competition for the tax dollar is keener 
than ever before, the campus school may receive a 
disproportionately small share of these dollars. 


Although it is not feasible for the campus school 
to attempt to discharge all of the functions which 
might properly be delegated to it, each institution 
must carefully re-examine and clarify the primary 
as well as the correlary functions which that school 
may reasonably be expected to perform. When this 
is done, efficiency is greatly improved. We would 
cite as an illustration the Webster Grove School, 
Dade County, Fla. By using its facilities primarily 
for one well-defined purpose, that of screening and 
testing of various curricular and administrative pro- 
posals before they are introduced in the public 
schools, the school is able to serve this vital function 
in a satisfactory way.* 

Finally, we should keep in mind that there are a 
vast number of functions presently being delegated 
to the campus schools and that this burden, in all 
probability, will become progressively heavier in the 
years ahead. Either these requests must be drastically 
curtailed, or the staff, space, and funds allocated to 
the campus school must be enlarged in proportion 
to the additional duties 


* G. G. Thomas, Educational Leadership, 13:407-411, 
April, 1956. j 


Encouraging Research and Graduate Work 


By DAVID D. HENRY 


President, University of Illinois 


I. IS GRATIFYING that, in a year when the total 
enrollment of the University of Illinois showed 
no increase, consistent with a pattern for many 
large midwest universities, the graduate enroll- 
ment markedly increased. In this year of the ob- 
servance of the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of the Graduate College, it is appropriate to 
note that the reputation of the university for 
graduate work and research continues to grow. 
The many awards, prizes, and recognitions for 
faculty members are another index to this 
growth, as is the bibliography of distinguished 
publications. 

The prospective enormous increases in under- 
graduate enrollments will be shared by many 
types of institutions. The tremendous respon- 
sibility for matching this undergraduate de- 
velopment with teachers and research workers, 
as well as the need for basic research itself, will 
remain the responsibility of a relatively few in- 
stitutions. The new public concern with science 
and engineering emphasizes the point that the 
scope and quality of research ahd advanced work 
in the small number of major universities in this 
country must be given equal consideration with 
the need to take care of undergraduate enroll- 
ments. 
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Retaining students in college and encouraging 
them for advanced work is a relatively neglected 
source of manpower. Scholarships and fellow- 
ships for advanced and graduate students should 
have primary attention in student assistance. 

I am glad that at the University of Illinois we 
were able during the past year to increase the 
number of graduate fellowships and to increase 
the stipends for assistantships. I trust that we 
shall be able to do more, not alone with appro- 
priated funds, but through gifts and grants for 
this purpose. Business and industry are co-oper- 
ating increasingly, although perhaps not suffi- 
ciently to compensate for the number of teachers 
or prospective ones recruited for commercial 
work; and state and Federal agencies are begin- 
ning to compare the relative needs as between 
undergraduate and graduate financial aids to 
students. 

In considering the advancement of our re- 
search program and the great task we have in 
finding ways and means to grow physically, we 
must remind ourselves that an institution, like 
a person, has a given amount of energy and its 
efforts should be budgeted as carefully as its 


‘ From the President’s report on “The State of the 
University,” Nov., 1957. 
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money. Rapid and demanding physical growth 
can consume vitality to the diminution of in- 
tellectual and cultural endeavor. As the univer- 
sity works to meet its obligations for physical ex- 
pansion, may we not be so preoccupied with 


these necessities that we shall not have time, 
energy, or vigor for initiative and creativity in 
research and experimentation in science, in the 
arts, and in educational method and organiza- 
tion. 


Liberia’s Rural Education Program 
By CHARLES C. BRIGGS 


U. S. Operations Mission, Guatemala 


L wren, a 43,000-square-mile West African re- 
public, located six degrees north of the equator, 
is one of 45 countries in which a co-operative 
education program operates under the auspices 
of the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. This organization is a special section of 
the United States State Department, and its func- 
tion is to administer all U. S. foreign aid pro- 
grams, including economic and military aid and 
technical assistance. In 1952, an education mis- 
sion was established to assist the Liberian De- 
partment of Public Instruction in extending and 
improving the educational system of Liberia. 
Because Liberia is principally an agricultural na- 
tion, with most of its schools located in rural 
areas, a most important facet of the co-operative 
education program is that of rural education. In 


1954, three specialists in rural elementary teach- 


er education and extension education were 
assigned to work with Department of Public 
Instruction officials. 

Most of the government leaders in Liberia are 
direct descendants of a group who left the U. S. 


as early as 1820 to settle on the shores of West 


Africa. With the help of American philanthropic 
societies and missionary groups, the immigrants 
carved out living space for themselves and, over 
a period of years, established the geographical 
boundaries of what today is known as Liberia. 
Early contacts with the American way, and 
continuing frequent contacts of the past century, 
have had a great influence on the country’s edu- 
cational system. As a result, Liberia’s framework 
of public education is patterned very closely after 
that of the United States. For example, the Li- 
berian school child begins his schooling in a 
kindergarten, continues his educational journey 
through eight grades of elementary school, four 
years of high school, and, if fortunate, completes 
his education in a four-year college. Through- 
out his school career, the child studies out of 
American ‘textbooks. For superior work he re- 
ceives an “A”; for inferior work he receives an 
“F.” In his later school years he probably will be 
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taught by one or more teachers who have studied 
in the United States. 

The educational statutes of Liberia reflect 
their authors’ desire to establish an_ effective 
public-school system. In these statutes will be 
found provisions for compulsory school attend- 
ance, for local schoo] boards, salary schedules for 
teachers, and regulations against the use of child 
labor. Unfortunately, at present, most of the 
statutes are difficult to enforce because of exist- 
ing circumstances militating against advance- 
ment of public-school education. 

Liberia is a country of many languages, diverg- 
ent social customs, and cultural standards. The 
descendants of the Liberian immigrants make 
up less than five per cent of the total population. 
Debilitating diseases in the past have sapped 
the energies of the people. Shifting subsistence 
agriculture and a generally low economic level 
have kept the average income of the people at a 
point where it has been impossible to build an 
educational system comparable to other coun- 
tries. Until recent years, missionary schools 
carried the major burden of education. 

Today there are forces at work which are stim- 
ulating the people's interest in improving their 
economic and social welfare. Liberia’s leaders 
are seeking ways to increase the national income 
by welcoming foreign capital to assist in the de- 
velopment of the country’s resources. American 
and European investments are providing new 
jobs and cash income for the people and enrich- 
ing the national treasury. U. S. technical assist- 
ance is helping to solve many of the more im- 
mediate problems in the areas of education, 
health, agriculture, and public works. The in- 
cidence of tropical diseases is being reduced, 
new roads are giving access to the country’s more 
remote areas, and cash income crops are being 
introduced. Particular attention is being given 
to rural public-school education. Liberia’s edu- 
cators are seeking to raise the level of teacher 
preparation and to improve school facilities. 

Over 80° of Liberia’s teachers have not at- 
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tended high school and few have received pro- 
fessional training. To alleviate this condition, 
the Department of Public Instruction for several 
years has conducted annual teachers institutes. 
Seeking to improve the effectiveness of these in- 
stitutes, the department in 1954 organized a 
committee of U. S. and Liberian educators to 
study and, if necessary, to reorganize the exist- 
ing in-service training program. This committee, 
after considerable study, recommended to the 
department an in-service training program that 
should help the rural teacher to improve his 
teaching methods and his ability to prepare and 
to use simple inexpensive instructional mate- 
rials; increase his ability to provide instruction 
that meets the needs and interests of children 
and that improves rural living in the areas of 
health, agriculture, arts and crafts, and the effec- 
tive utilization of available community resources; 
and to overcome subject-matter deficiencies that 
might lower the effectiveness of classroom in- 
struction. 

As a result of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions, an in-service training program was intro- 
duced as follows: 

1. The President of Liberia proclaimed that eight 
training centers of four weeks’ duration be estab- 
lished in selected towns of the country. 

. 2: Teaching syllabi, prepared to meet the pre- 
established objectives, were prepared by a committee 
composed of department officials, teachers and ad- 
ministrators of higher educational institutions, and 
co-operating United States technicians in rural edu- 
cation, health, and agriculture. 

3. Demonstration teaching by trained teachers was 
introduced as an integral part of the training pro- 
gram. 

4. The training program was conceived as a con- 
tinuing function of the Department of Public In- 
struction to raise the professional level of all teachers. 

Liberia’s need for adequate rural elementary- 
school buildings is acute. Although the year- 
round climate is relatively pleasant, extremes 
of heat and heavy rainfall require shelter for 
school children a major portion of the school 
year. When school buildings are unavailable, 
classes are held on porches, in the halls of houses, 
and in public community buildings. School 
equipment is scarce, making it necessary for 
many children to sit on the floor. Inadequate 
school facilities in some localities require the 
holding of as many as three daily sessions. It is 
not uncommon to see four teachers teaching six 
grades, all classes being conducted in the same 
room. Many children cannot attend school be- 
cause of the lack of space. This paucity of rural 
school facilities stems from the country’s level 
of economic development and from the fact that 
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many rural people have not felt the need to 
divert meager local funds to the building of 
schools. Whereas, in the U. S., local and state 
support for schools amount to 95%, Liberia's 
support rests almost exclusively with the central 
government. 

The Department of Public Instruction, rec- 
ognizing this problem, has sought to stimulate 
interest in the support of schools. In the latter 
part of 1955, the department commissioned a 
team of Liberian and U. S. educators to plan 
a demonstration rural education center to serve 
as a model for other districts that wished to 
establish their own school facilities. Saniquellie, 
located near the French West Africa and Ivorv 
Coast borders and about 250 miles inland from 
the coast and from the capital city of Monrovia, 
was chosen as the site for the demonstration 
center. Visitations by the educational team with 
local public officials, chiefs, and tribal people 
established the necessary rapport and stimulated 
considerable interest. As a result, the district 
commissioner selected 10 school sites for village 
schools in those areas where the greatest interest 
was shown. 

Saniquellie had a rural public school previous- 
ly built with Liberian-United States co-opera- 
tive education funds. This school was established 
as the central school and 10 village schools yet 
to be built were designated as village schools. 
The central school was to function as an eight- 
year boarding school for grades one to eight and 
the village schools as four-year primary schools. 
This arrangement was made so that children 
completing primary school could continue their 
education at the central school. The central 
school was planned as the center for special ser- 
vice teachers in health, agriculture, arts and 
crafts, and fundamental education who would 
serve as resource people for teachers and people 
in the community. 

Rural school buildings were simply designed. 
Specifications called for mud-block construction 
coated with a thin layer of cement, window 
openings covered with heavy wire screening 
nailed to wooden window frames, and roofs of 
light-weight aluminum. The buildings were lo- 
cated on sites large enough to accommodate 
playgrounds and school gardens. Each building, 
with over-all dimensions of 70 by 25 feet, con- 
sisted of classrooms and a combination 
office-storeroom. Agreements were made with 
the village people to provide—from United 
States-Liberian co-operative education funds— 
cement, lumber, roofing, a few tools, supervisory 
assistance, and a minimum quantity of school 
equipment and instructional supplies. Villagers 
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agreed to supply materials for school founda- 
tions, mud blocks, unskilled labor to construct 
the schoo] buildings, and cleared school sites. 

Nine of the 10 village school buildings have 
been completed. Where, in 1956, there were five 
public-school classrooms accommodating 250 
children, there are now 25 classrooms accommo- 
dating 1,500 children. The schools were con- 
structed for less than $1.25 per square foot actual 
cash outlay, a cost which can undoubtedly be 
reduced on future projects of this kind. Teachers 
assigned to these schools have participated in 
a special training program that prepared them 
for their new responsibilities. Even before the 
completion of the village schools, these teachers 
were busily organizing classes. 

The demonstration school center has been an 
important step forward in rural school develop- 
ment in Liberia. But probably more important 
than the establishment of this one center is the 
effect the project has had on Liberian educators 
who participated in its development. Today in 
a Liberian rural area is a living demonstration 
of what happens when people work together 
to achieve common goals. Members, co-operating 
in establishing the center, have discovered how 
to provide the necessary stimulus that leads to 
action, because people wanted educational fac- 
ilities for their children but did not know how 
to obtain them. They now possess the knowl- 
edge that enables them to duplicate their efforts 
in many other sections of the country where the 
need for schools is great. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE 


The Ninth Annual 


Important steps have been taken toward 
strengthening rural education in Liberia through 
improved in-service teacher training programs 
and a demonstration school district serving as a 
model for other rural areas. Liberian educators, 
working with U. S. technicians, have increased 
their awareness of problems requiring solution 
in order to assure educational progress of their 
country. Continuing efforts should eventually 
result in improved classroom practices and in 
better school plants throughout the whole coun- 
try. As an example, the Department of Public 
Instruction is now contemplating the develop- 
ment of 20 additional school centers similar to 
the one in Saniquellie. In addition, under a 
scholarship program sponsored jointly by the 
governments of Liberia and the U. S., about 10 
Liberian educators are receiving advanced train- 
ing in the U. S. 

With pre-service and in-service training pro- 
grams for rural teachers and plans for improved 
rural school facilities, Liberia should move 
ahead rapidly in providing more adequate edu- 
cational opportunity for its citizens. Liberia is 
keenly aware that its developing economy and 
broadening social and cultural horizons depend 
on a strong public-school system. Her leaders 
recognize that the future and well-being of Li- 
beria must rely on a literate and well-informed 
population. U. S$. technical assistance in educa- 
tion is being used to realize these goals and to 
build a reservoir of good will between the two 
countries. 


REPORTS 


Conference of the 


Association of Graduate Schools 


F very-rive REPRESENTATIVES of 36 member in- 
stitutions of the Association of Graduate Schools 
(AGS) in the Association of American Univer- 
sities attended the ninth annual conference of 
the association in New York City and Princeton, 
N. J., Oct. 22 and 23, 1957. At the first general 
session, the Committee on Policies in Graduate 
Education (Deans J. P. Elder of Harvard, 
Jacques Barzun of Columbia, A. R. Gordon of 
Toronto, and Marcus E. Hobbs of Duke) pre- 
sented a report, “Doctors and Masters—Good 
and Bad,” a critical examination of the existing 
graduate degrees and a series of specific recom- 
mendations redefining and tightening the Ph.D. 
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degree program and rehabilitating the master’s 
degree. The reprinting of this report in The 
New York Times has generated widespread in- 
terest in these traditional degrees. 

In general, the four deans proposed that three 
years’ residence should be considered sufficient 
for most Ph.D. candidates, that admission pol- 
icies for entering graduate students be raised 
and strengthened, and that language examina- 
tions be taken early in the graduate years. 
Further, they urged that every student be re- 
quired to demonstrate his ability to write “re- 
spectable English.” In obvious criticism of exist- 
ing practices in graduate schools, they declared 
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that the nature of the general examination 
should be more clearly defined so that the stu- 
dent may know what to prepare for, and that 
the examination should be designed to em- 
phasize depth, not breadth. 

The typical Ph.D. dissertation, the deans ad- 
vocated, should be of high quality but limited 
in length, perhaps 250 typewritten pages. And 
the examination on the dissertation, they said, 
should elicit a defense of the thesis or proposi- 
tion proposed, searching and critical, not simply 
a brief recapitulation of the work before an ex- 
amining committee. 

The committee proposed rehabilitating the 
master’s degree so that it would have universal 
dignity and good standing and win acceptance 
as a satisfactory degree for college teachers. Spe- 
cifically, the deans recommended abolishing the 
“cheap M.A.” and the “consolation M.A.” and 
setting up a program of studies leading to this 
degree which would take one and a half years. 
This program would be exactly like that for the 
Ph.D. degree, differing only in amount, not in 
kind. It would include instruction in college 
teaching and would require a brief essay of high 
quality but not the original contribution de- 
manded of the Ph.D. 

The Committee on Administrative Problems 
presented a report on “The Position of the Grad- 
uate Dean in Member Institutions of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities.” This report, 
based on a survey of AGS member institutions, 
dealt with the authority and responsibility of 
the graduate dean in respect to faculty appoint- 
ments, promotions, salary increases, department- 
al and other budgets, and research. It also des- 
cribed present relations of the dean with the 
members of the central administration and with 
the deans of undergraduate colleges. 

The subject matter of this report served as 
the basis for a panel discussion held during the 
AGS’ traditional joint session with the presidents 
of the Association of American Universities. 
The subject discussed was “The Ambiguity of 
the Position of the Graduate Dean in the 
Modern University.” Panel members were Pres. 
Barnaby C. Keeney, Brown University; Dean 
Ralph A. Sawyer, University of Michigan; Pres. 
James L. Morrill, University of Minnesota; and 
Dean Roy F. Nichols, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Pres. C. W. de Kiewiet of the University 
of Rochester presided. Open discussion followed 
the formal presentation of the participants’ 
papers. 

The second and third general sessions were 
held at the handsome Gothic towers of the Grad- 
uate College, Princeton University, with Dean 
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Hugh Taylor of that institution acting as host. 
Numerous reports were presented by AGS mem- 
bers and by representatives of national founda- 
tions, commissions, institutes, and councils. Dean 
Lewis M. Hammond of the University of Vir- 
ginia, representing the Fellowship Committee, 
described the procedure which led to the estab- 
lishment, with Ford Foundation support, of the 
Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Founda- 
tion. At his suggestion the members voted to 
convey to the new foundation the good will and 
assets of the AGS, which for years has managed 
this program for encouraging superior under- 
graciates to enter college teaching. Dr. Richard 
Boys, director of the Woodrow Wilson Founda- 
tion, followed Dean Hammond with an outline 
of the plan for selecting fellowship candidates, 
dealing with the terms under which the fellow- 
ships should be offered and other administrative 
problems. After considerable discussion of the 
matter of restricting the choice of institutions 
by fellowship recipients, the following straw 
vote was adopted 29 to 2: “The AGS favors the 
attempt to effect as widespread distribution of 
fellows as possible, at the same time allowing the 
student to go to an institution of his choice.” 

Brief reports were made by Associate Dean W. 
J. Brogden, University of Wisconsin, on the 
Graduate Record Examination and Associate 
Reginald H. Phelps, Harvard University, on the 
problems of foreign graduate students. Dr. 
William K. Selden of the National Commission 
on Accrediting reported the activities of his or- 
ganization; Dr. Harry C. Kelley discussed the 
current operations of the Scientific Personnel 
and Education Division, National Science Foun- 
dation; Dr. M. H. Trytten, director of the Office 
of Scientific Personnel, National Research Coun- 
cil, briefly described his agency's study of current 
trends in Ph.D. education; Dr. Gilbert Anderson 
discussed the Educational Exchange Program of 
the Department of State; and Dr. Frank C. 
Abbott of the American Council on Education 
commented briefly on the council’s interest in 
teaching by TV and the current recruitment for 
college teachers. 

Officials of the AGS for 1958 are Leonard B. 
Beach (Vanderbilt), president; C. A. Elvehjem 
(Wisconsin), vice-president; Lewis M. Hammond 
(Virginia), secretary-treasurer; and Ralph A. 
Sawyer (Michigan), past president. Hartley 
Simpson (Yale) and the foregoing are members 
of the Executive Committee. This year’s meet- 
ing will be held at Chicago. 

EVERETT WALTERS 


; : Dear 
Graduate School ; 


Ohio State University 





The 37th Annual Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies 


Tue NATIONAL CounciL for the Social Studies 
held its 37th annual meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
during Thanksgiving week, 1957. The Board of 
Directors was in session Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday; the House of Delegates, a new body 
representing some 80 affliated regional, state 
and local councils, met Wednesday; and the 
three-day convention climaxed the activities of 
the work. 

The 38 section meetings dealt with a variety 
of problems in social education from kinder- 
garten through college. A venture of the pre- 
vious year was continued by having one of the 
sections deal with research im social-study teach- 
ing. Another section considered issues in teacher 
education and certification. Seven of the section 
meetings were joint sessions with various learned 
societies in the social sciences. Five sections, or- 
ganized by grade levels, probed more deeply the 
80-page report of the Committee on Concepts 
and Values in the Social Studies which was pre- 
sented by its chairman, Samuel] P. McCutchen of 
New York University, at one of the general 
sessions. Speakers at other general sessions were 


Lyman V. Ginger, dean, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky, and president of the 


National Education Association; Harold Ben- 
jamin, director, Connecticut Study of the Role 
of Public Education; and William H. Cartwright, 
chairman, Department of Education, Duke Uni- 
versity, and president of the council. 

Dr. Ginger made a plea for better financial 
support for public education. Comparing the 
situation in the U. S. with that in Russia, he 
pointed out that school teachers in Russia are 
paid considerably more than skilled workers. He 
also said that classes in Russia are much smaller 
than in America. In the Soviet Union, he report- 
ed, both academic subject matter and profession- 
al education are integral parts of a teacher's 
education. 

Dr. Benjamin took as his theme a paraphras- 
ing of Euripides: “Whom the gods would des- 
troy they first make ludicrous.” He struck out at 
“the cult of ignorance” in American society. He 
dlescribed snob appeal, sentimentalism, and 
uniformity as the false gotls supporting this cult. 
And, of these, “the chief of the pantheon’’ is 
uniformity. Answering the question, “How good 
should our schools be?” he quoted Henry Barn- 
ard to the effect that our schools should give us 
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“enough education to educate ourselves.” 

In his presidential address, Dr. Cartwright 
traced the rise of scholarship and pedagogy in 
social-studies education through the national 
period of United States history. He showed that 
both of these were usually lacking during the 
first century but that they came to the fore 
rapidly thereafter. He expressed deep regret that 
there had not been closer co-operation between 
“educators” and “scholars.” He said, ‘““The most 
crying need in education today is that the gap 
between schools and scholars should be bridged, 
and eventually filled.” 

Throughout the conference, this need 
over-all improvement in education was stressed. 
Perhaps the most significant action of the direc- 
tors was to instruct the incoming president, Jack 
Allen of George Peabody College for Teachers, 
to take steps toward the formation of a National 
Commission for Strengthening the Social Studies. 

Both the annual meeting and the House of 
Delegates adopted a single resolution, hoping 
that by such action the impact of that resolution 
might be greater. The resolution is as follows: 

The American people are confronted today with 
the grave issue of the survival of our civilization, and 
possibly of mankind itself. To meet this challenge, 
many proposals are being advanced for altering the 
content of American education. Most of these pro- 
posals suggest an increased emphasis on the natural 
sciences and on mathematics. 

The NCSS is in agreement with this position. How- 
ever, science and mathematics themselves, important 
as they are, cannot provide solutions to many of the 
grave problems that we face today. The most serious 
issues of our time lie within the field of human 
affairs. For the solutions to these problems, we must 
look to the social sciences and to the humanities. 

The present crisis demands that we strengthen 
every aspect of American education—the natural 
sciences and mathematics, the social sciences and the 
humanities. The ideals and aspirations of a free so- 
ciety and its democratic institutions depend upon an 
educational program that is concerned with the entire 
breadth and depth of human experience. To this all- 
important objective, the social sciences can make a 
great and distinctive contribution. 

Therefore, the NCSS urges that, in the current 
crisis confronting our country, sustained and vigorous 
attention must be given to the fundamental role of 
the education of American 


for 


the social sciences in 
Youth. 


WILLIAM H. CARTWRIGHT 


Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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What Kind of 


REPORT 


Edueation for 


Early Adolescence? 
By VICTOR E. PITKIN 


Connecticut State Department of Education 


T were are few areas in our educational struc- 
ture more mixed and contradictory than the 
portion that deals with early adolescence. This 
usually includes grades seven through nine. In 
some school systems the pupils in these grades 
are in elementary schools; in other situations 
they are in three- or two-year junior high schools; 
and in still other situations they are in six-year 
secondary schools. Furthermore, an examination 
of the curricula will reveal wide variations in 
offered between one 


the curricula 


school and another. 


types ol 


What is really best for pupils of this age? On 
what basis does one decide what is best for pupils 
of this age? The truth is, we do not know the 
answers to either of those questions. True, many 
people have hunches, often contradictory, as to 
what is a good program, but few of these ideas 
have been subjected to research. 

Recognizing this situation, New York Univer- 
sity, under the direction of G. Derwood Baker, 
took the lead and called a two-week conference 
in Aug., 1957, to examine the nature of early 


adolescence and to consider what would be a 
wise program for the junior high-school age. The 
conference was attended by 60 outstanding 
junior high-school principals and others who 
came from 20 states and Hawaii 

It is to the credit of the conference staff that 


they focused on the nature of and the needs of 


early adolescence for a greater part of the con- 
ference, rather than on the organization and the 
curriculum. This makes sense. Too often we in 
education have started talking programs and 
curriculum tinkering without considering the 
basic problems and purposes with which one 
must deal. 

In light of the findings of this conference and 
of the experiences of people there, it would seem 
extremely important that regional centers be 
established in various parts of the country to 
continue research on the problems of adoles- 
cence and on the relationships of these findings 
to education. There are many educational prac- 
tices themselves that need research, e.g., should 
ninth-graders be seniors in a three-year junior 
high school, freshmen in a four-year high school, 
or middlemen in a six-year school? We have little 
relevant information about effects of these dif- 
ferent roles on the development of youth. 

Perhaps New York University and other in- 
stitutions can begin to pool their research man- 
power, secure funds, and develop over a decade 
or so some research that will make possible wiser 
educational decisions. We are in a period in na- 
tonal and world affairs when it is highly impor- 
tant that educational programs be based on the 
best that man can devise, because the problems 
with which these young people must cope are 
the most difficult that man has devised. 
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EVENTS 


Professionalized Sports and 
Higher Education 


Tue OVEREMPHASIs and the abuses of intercollegiate 
athletics have plagued higher education for many 
decades. In spite of fulminations of faculty members 
and administrators, in spite of “sanity codes” and 
other attempted reforms, the evil still persists. This 
is evident from the conclusions of a report presented 
in November, 1957, by a special faculty committee of 
the Ohio State University after a 17-month study. 

According to the committee, “it is no longer 
possible or reasonable to conduct college sports . . . 
on an amateur basis; and to labor through a maze 
of hypocritical statements, tongue-in-cheek cynicism, 
and an occasional instance of outright deception is 
far more destructive to the welfare of the student 
than to admit freely that amateurism is no longer 
a workable concept for college athletics.” Since sports 
at Ohio State can now be regarded as a $2,000,000 
annual enterprise, “it is foolish to expect that the 
program can continue at that level without letting 
the athlete in for some portion of the gate, either as 
an inducement to come or as aid to him as a resident 
student.” 


Whether this is meant to be a tongue-in-cheek 
policy or a serious suggestion is left to the reader to 
judge. Robert M. Hutchins, as president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, once urged universities to hire 
professional football teams to represent them in in- 
tercollegiate competition. 

That athleticism is not a problem confined to Ohio 
State is clear from the suspensions of institutions from 
intercollegiate sports activities as announced periodi- 
cally by the National Collegiate Athletic Association. 
No doubt, professionalization and other excesses will 
continue to prevail unless the universities themselves 
do something drastic. 

Institutions of higher education must see to it that 
they become and remain first and foremost places 
of teaching, study, and research. Athletics, frater- 
nities, and the like are important, but in a lesser 
degree than the fundamental activities of a center 
of learning. The tail should not be permitted to wag 
the dog. 

Accrediting agencies must take a greater interest 
in athletic policies of colleges. The Association of 
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American Colleges, the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, and other interested organizations 
can exert moral and other types of pressure to rem- 
edy a glaring evil in higher education. 

The year 1959 will mark the 30th anniversary of 
the famous Carnegie Report on intercollegiate athlet- 
ics. Perhaps a new report, with teeth in it, is called 
for.—W. W. B. 


“EUROPEAN” SCHOOL IN LUXEMBOURG 


Tue First “European” secondary school was offi- 
cially opened in Luxembourg in Dec., 1957. Attached 
to the European Coal and Steel Community (CECA) 
and housed in modern buildings offered by the 


Luxembourg Government, the school has served 


since 1953 as a primary school for children of staff 


members of the CECA. 

Earlier in 1957 an agreement was drawn up by the 
six member countries of the CECA for a compre- 
hensive secondary school course of studies leading 
to a “European” baccalaureate diploma. The course 
is given in four languages—French, German, Italian, 
and Dutch—each child following studies in his mother 
tongue. The program has been carefully worked out 
so as to fulfill the requirements of systems in all the 
countries concerned. 

More than 500 children of different nationalities 
are attending the school at present. Besides those of 
the member countries—Belgium, France, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands—there are pupils from Austria, Canada, 
Denmark, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. (UNESCO) 


TEAM-TEACHING IN THE GRADES 


Georce D. Stopparp, dean, School of Education, 
New York University, pointed up defects in elemen- 
tary education and suggested a new team-teaching 
plan to counteract these defects at a Michigan State 
University conference, Jan. 17. The plan calls for 
team-teaching by special teachers in the arts, music, sci- 
ence, and mathematics. According to Dean Stoddard, 


The pupils in grades one through four will remain with 
their respective homeroom teacher for the half-day de- 
voted to reading, writing, speech and the social studies. 
The rest of the day will be under special teachers in 
mathematics, science, music, arts and crafts, recreation 
and health—enabling these teachers to work as a team 
responsible for instruction up through the grades. Thus 
a special teacher will offer work on a longitudinal basis, 
regrouping the pupils according to the needs of each 
child rather than on an age-grade distribution. 

[his plan would give up the unsuccessful, century-old 
struggle to find grade teachers who really like math- 
ematics, science, art and music, and are sufficiently com- 
petent to guide pupils in every one of these studies. It 
presents a means of progress for pupils of special talent, 
without doing violence to the concept of general matura- 
tion. 

Dr. Stoddard visioned the plan as encouraging the 
home-room teachers to become truly expert in the 
language and descriptive arts, capable of teaching 
through the spectrum that runs from remedial read- 
ing and speech correction to imaginative writing. 
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“Teachers who ‘hate’ mathematics or science will not 
be expected to teach it.” 

The plan, in the final analysis, involves a fundamental 
shift in our attitude toward child development and be- 
havior. It applies to the child what is more conscious 
for the adult—namely, that general education is based 
on language, social studies, and the descriptive aspects 
of natural science, technology and the contemporary 
scene. 


IMPROVING MEDICAL EDUCATION 
IN COLOMBIA 

THe FAcuLtty or Mepicine, University of Valle, 
Cali, Colombia, will further strengthen its medical 
education program with the help of a $210,000 grant 
from The Rockefeller Foundation. The new appro- 
priation, available during the period ending June 
30, 1962, brings to almost $750,000 the amount con- 
tributed by the foundation toward support of the 
faculty since 1954. 

Founded in 1950, the Faculty of Medicine of Cali 
has made rapid progress in establishing a program 
which adapts modern advances in medical education 
to the pattern of Colombian and Latin-American 
education and culture. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the eight-year course is a final year during 
which the students serve as residents in one of four 
clinical fields or preventive medicine at a rural 
medical center in the Cauca Valley. From the begin- 
ning, the faculty has emphasized the importance of 
combining practical work in the laboratories or in 
clinics with academic studies. 

As increasing numbers of faculty members—many 
of them trained abroad on fellowships provided by 
Colombian agencies, the Kellogg Foundation, and 
The Rockefeller Foundation—have been placed on a 
full-time basis, effective research programs on such 
subjects as nutrition, cardiovascular and pulmonary 
physiology, and atherosclerosis have been initiated. 
During the next few years, the Faculty of Medicine 
expects to give all staff full-time status and to expand 
research facilities. A major part of the foundation’s 
grant will be used for these purposes. 

The new library building, now under construction, 
will afford accommodations for some of the students 
and for visiting professors and cafeteria facilities for 
the entire student body and faculty. A portion of 
the current grant will be used to increase the li- 
brary’s resources of reference books and journals. 

Since 1955, the University of Valle Faculty of Med- 
icine has co-operated with the seven other medical 
schools in Colombia in developing standards for med- 
ical education in the country and has been designated 
a training center for academic personnel by the Na- 
tional Fund for University Education of Colombia. 
Medical schools in other countries of Latin America 
have evidenced interest in using the pattern of med- 
ical training at the University of Valle as a model in 
the reorganization of their own systems and have sent 
missions to Cali to study the program. 


WRITING DEFICIENCY IN HIGH SCHOOL 


EveEN THOUGH a student graduates in the upper 
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quarter of his high-school class, he may still be 
seriously deficient in writing ability, according to Prof. 
Charles W. Roberts, chairman of freshman rhetoric, 
University of Illinois. He said that 26°, of the stu- 
dents now enrolled in remedial rhetoric at Illinois 
were in the upper half. 

These figures are all the more surprising in view of the 
fact that the University of Illinois gets its share of top- 
ranking high school graduates. Seventy-nine per cent of 
our total first semester enrollment in freshman rhetoric 
comes from the upper half of the high school graduates 
and 46 per cent, or almost half of them, were in the top 
quarter. In fact, 183 students, or 6 per cent, were from 
the lowest quarter and 90 of these or 49 per cent were 
well enough prepared to gain admission to rhetoric 101, 
our college-level course. 

Roberts concluded that often a poor student from 
a school in which students are given plenty of writ- 
ing practice and sound writing instruction will do 
better on a college rhetoric placement test than a 
superior student from a school where little composi- 
tion work is required or where it is not properly 
evaluated. 





Educational Ticker Tape . 


(Continued from page 98) 
University of Michigan School of Social Work, 
to the sixth annual Council of Social Work Education 
in Detroit, Jan. 30. Schools are preparing students pri- 
marily for the entering positions in social work rather 
than for the leadership positions, he concluded. Over 50% 
of the male graduates said they hoped to be in adiain- 
istrative posts 10 years after graduation, but only two per 
cent reported majoring in administration of social work 
in their professional training. 
TESTING OF HIGH-SCHOOL JUNIORS 
FOR NATIONAL MERIT SCHOLARSHIPS 

Future Merit Scholarship competitions will begin with 
the testing of high-school juniors rather than seniors, 
according to John M. Stalnaker, president, National 
Merit Scholarship Corp. Thus, the 1958-59 Merit Program 
will begin on April 29 with a new nation-wide examina- 
tion for second-semester juniors and first-semester seniors. 
‘The urgent need of our nation for more and_ better 
trained people can be partially satisfied by the discovery 
and encouragement of more highly able students who are 
not now planning to go to college,” said Mr. Stalnaker. 
“We hope that earlier testing will reduce some of the 
talent loss that now takes place between high school and 
college.” 

The switch to the new junior year test will enable stu- 
dents to understand more about their academic strengths 
and weaknesses in time to apply the information in 
choosing courses in the senior year. The test results also 
are expected to be useful to the students in making col- 
lege plans as well as in selecting courses of study in which 
they are more apt te succeed. 

STRENGTHENING COLLEGE LIBRARIES 

Grants to sirengthen the libraries of 87 colleges have 
been awarded by the Association of College and Research 
Libraries, a division of the American Library Association 
which was granted funds from the U. S. Steel Foundation, 
the New York Times, and the Remington Rand Division 
of Sperry-Rand. “These grants,” stated Eileen Thornton, 
librarian of Oberlin College and president of ACRL, 
“are evidence of the real concern of American business 
for the great necessity of strengthening library resources 
as a vital part of collegiate education.” 

There were more than 600 applications for the 1957- 
58 grants. A large proportion of the applications request- 
ed help in strengthening science collections. 
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Noting that the sub-grants by ACRL are all small, 
Miss Thornton explained that the “aim is to place the 
money widely, where it will make a direct, though small, 
contribution to higher education and where it will act 
as seed money for further library support from local 
funds.” Promises to match a number of, the grants already 
have been received by the ACRL committee. 
INSTITUTES ON NUCLEAR ENERGY 
FOR ENGINEERING EDUCATORS 

Nine Institutes on Nuclear Energy for engineering edu- 
cators will be held throughout the nation this summer 
under the sponsorship of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the American Society for Engineering Education. 
The AEC is providing approximately $400,000. The 
purpose of the institutes is to provide special training 
in the fields of nuclear energy and the nature of nuclear 
reactor problems so the teachers can incorporate the 
material in their teaching programs. The 1958 institutes 
will include four basic courses for teachers with no spe- 
cial background in nuclear energy, four advanced-level 
courses, and one new basic course for teachers in tech- 
nical institutes. 

LABORATORY FOR STUDY OF ENGLISH 

A Language Laboratory for the study of English, de- 
signed specificaliy for men and women of foreign back- 
ground, has been established by Cleveland (Ohio) College 
and the English department of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. The Cleveland Foundation has granted $3,225 for 
the project. In order to achieve high standards, registra- 
tion is limited to students who have completed prepara- 
tion for college and who have a command of the funda- 
mentals of English. Three courses are being offered: 
Spoken English, English Conversation, and English Vo- 
cabulary and Reading. 

TOWARD YEAR-ROUND OPERATION OF 
UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS ae y 

An expanded 10-week summer session at the University 
of Massachusetts is the first step toward year-round oper- 
ation of the university. The full facilities of the school 
will be in us during summer months to offer courses 
carrying cred: equivalent to a regular semester. The five- 
week sessions wil! be held June 23 through July 26 and 
from July 28 to Aug. 30. 

For the first time, June high-school graduates certified 
for college may begin courses immediately after gradua- 
tion. Of interest to June graduates of liberal arts colleges 
is a new program of teacher training which enables the 
graduate to earn sufficient education requirements for 
teacher certification. Under the School of Education pro- 
gram, the liberal arts graduate meets education course 
requirements this summer, continues for two months of 
teacher training in the fall, and by Dec. is ready for full- 
time teaching. 

SENATOR WILEY ON ETV 

In a statement in the Senate, Jan. 16, Sen. Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin described educational TV as a “mir- 
acle medium” and said ETV “represents one of the most 
exciting new chapters in the history of U. S. education. 
The growing use of television in education has emerged 
as one of the most distinguished characteristics on the 
American teaching scene. 

“The main source of educational TV programs is the 
Educational Television and Radio Center in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The Center provides stations like WHA-TV 
[Madison, Wis.] with an average of five to seven and 
one-half hours of programs per week and thus gives view- 
ers the opportunity of seeing the best of educational TV 
programs produced in this country.” 

Sen. Wiley also commented on the significant part 
played by commercial TV in education. “American spon- 
sors have not only paid the bills of the vast TV industry, 
they have made it possible—directly and indirectly—for 
commercial TV to aid educational TV. He com- 
mended Robert W. Sarnoff, president, National Broadcast- 
ing Co., for “the splendid live programs produced by 
NBC in cooperation with the Educational Television and 
Radio Center.” 
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YMCA COURSE ON SPACE TRAVEL 

Would-be space travelers are learning more about their 
favorite topic in a new course at the Lawson YMCA, 
Chicago. The course, “Fundamentals of Space Travel,” is 
the first of its kind to be offered to the American public, 
according to the director of the program, C. Charles 
Miesse, supervisor of combustion research at Armour Re- 
search Foundation of Illinois Institute of Technology. 
The course covers the objectives, problems, and basic 
physical laws of space travel, presented by a group of 
scientists composed chiefly of foundation staff members. 
Registration for the 10-werk course is $12 for YMCA 
members and $15 for non-members. 

GAMBLING DEVICES AND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 

Pin-ball machines, confiscated as gambling devices, will 
help in the training of electrical engineers at the Penn- 
sylvania State University. Harold L. Ergott, Jr., research 
associate in electrical engineering at the university ex- 
plains that the relays and certain electronic devices used 
in the construction of the multiple-coin type machines 
are useful in building electronic devices. They will be 
used by the engineering students in constructing min- 
iature computers. 

Recently, 13 machines that had been confiscated in 
Lawrence County, Pa., and ordered destroyed by the 
court were turned over to Mr. Ergott. He had petitioned 
the court to permit him to keep the interior workings of 
the machines for use in teaching design of switching cir- 
cuits, functions, and systems to electrical engineering 
students. 

BASIC RESEARCH AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

A contribution to national defense by the University 
of Wisconsin will be made possible by a grant of 
$100,000 per year for five years from the Wisconsin 
Alumni Research Foundation. The new grant will sup- 
port a five-year postdoctoral fellowship program in basic 
research related to national defense. Under terms of the 
grant, outstanding young scientists will be prepared for 
careers in advanced basic research and teaching. About 
15 fellowships will be provided annually, each carrying a 
maximum stipend of $6,000 for the academic year or 
$7,200 on a 12-month basis. According to the University 
Research Committee, “any individual who recently has 
received his Doctor's degree and has demonstrated his 
ability and interest in basic research related to the nat- 
ural sciences will be considered for these awards.” 

ASIAN CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL 
STATISTICS 

A regional seminar on the international standardization 
of educational statistics was held in Bangkok, Nov. 15-27, 
1957, attended by delegates from 16 countries and ter- 
ritories of South Asia and the Far East. The seminar, 
the first of its kind under Unesco auspices, took place 
under the UN Technical Assistance program. The direc- 
tor was Dr. B. A. Liu, chief, Statistical Division, Unesco’s 
Department of Social Sciences. 

The 16 delegates attending were from Afghanistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Republic of China, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Republic of Korea, Laos, Malaya, 
British North Borneo, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, and Viet Nam. Thirteen additional participants 
have been named by Thailand, the host country. The 
delegates discussed common problems in the collection, 
tabulation, and publication of educational statistics and 
studied the possibility of standardizing certain statistical 
practices in order to make educatonal data more com- 
parable. (UNESCO) 

NEWS IN BRIEF... 

Increased New York State Aid for Schools: The 
Board of Regents on Jan. 31 proposed a raise of over 
$78,000,000 in state aid for New York schools in order to 
provide the essential educational needs for the youth 
of the siate. The State Education Department released 
the text of the Regents’ statement on “A Financial Pro- 
gram for Maintaining and Improving the Quality of 
Elementary and Secondary Education,” which reviews the 
contemporary fiscal situation of the state’s educational 
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system and proposes changes in the allocation of state 
aid . . . Correspondence Courses at Ufa University: 
Of the 600 students registered at the newly opened uni- 
versity at Ufa, in the Bashkir Republic of the Soviet 
Union, 200 are taking their courses by correspondence. 
Inaugurated at the beginning of the present school year, 
Ufa is the 37th university in the Soviet Union. 

The Atomic Energy Commission has approved grants 
totaling $3,499,638 to 55 U. S. colleges and universities 
to be used to expand training facilities for increasing 
numbers of nuclear scientist and engineers . . . The Uni- 
versity of Rochester (N. Y.) has announced a major 
reorganization of its academic and administrative struc- 
ture with the establishment of the following three new 
professional education units at its River Campus, effec- 
tive Sept. 1, 1958: College of Engineering, School of 
Business Administration (John Brophy, director), and 
a College of Education (William A. Fullagar, dean) . . . 
The University of Pittsburgh (Pa.) has announced the 
appointment of a committee of nationally known scient- 
ists, researchers, and industrialists which will advise on 
the creation of the first of a series of major research in- 
stitutes at the university, an Institute for Experimental 
Medicine to be housed in Jonas Salk Hall. 

Introduction to Education via TV: In an effort 
to encourage more people to prepare for teaching, the 
University of Akron is presenting the second in a series 
of televised credit courses called “Introduction to Educa- 
tion.” The telecourse (WAKR-TV, Monday and Wed- 
nesday, 4:30-5:00 p.m.) is open, on a credit basis, to high- 
school graduates who wish to apply this course to a de- 
gree program ... Training in Missiles Work: To meet 
the need for increased numbers of engineers trained in 
missiles work, the Pennsylvania State University is offer- 
ing training in this field for the first time .. . Harvard 
University’s third summer institute for science teachers 
(June 30—Aug. 22) will be expanded this year to include 
college teachers as well as high-school science instructors. 

Tuition Hikes: Cornell University will increase tui- 
tion and fees to a total of $1,250 effective July 1, 1958. 
The '$150 increase will enable Cornell to raise faculty 
salaries and add to the amount of student aid and schol- 
arship and fellowship funds. Union College (Schenectady, 
N. Y.) also will increase tuition, effective next fall. A $100 
per year increase will bring tuition rates up to $1,000 
for liberal arts students and to $1,100 for engineering 
students. The faculty salary scale will be improved, rang- 
ing from $1,000 to $4,000 higher than that presently in 
effect. 

COMING EVENTS... 

Conference on Educating the Gifted, sponsored by 
the Rutgers School of Education in co-operation with 
more than 20 state-wide professional associations, Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J., March 22. Dr. James 
B. Conant will deliver the keynote address . . . The 1958 
Study Conference of the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation International, Atlantic City, N. J., April 6-11. 
Theme: “Horizons—Today and Tomorrow.” . 
NEW POSTS... 

Lioyd H. Elliott, executive assistant to the president, 
Cornell University, appointed the ninth president, Uni- 
versity of Maine, effective July 1, succeeding Arthur A. 
Hauck Conrad A. Elvehjem, dean, Graduate 
School, University of Wisconsin, will succeed Edwin B. 
Fred as president on July 1 . . . Charles E. Odegaard, 
dean, College of Literature, Sciences and Arts, University 
of Michigan, named president, University of Washington 
(Seattle), effective Aug. | . . . William R. Wood, aca- 
demic vice-president, University of Nevada, appointed 
acting president, succeeding Minard W. Stout who re- 
signed Dec. 31, 1957. 

William C. White, vice-president, Northeastern Uni- 
versity (Boston), named the first provost of the university 
, John J. Theobald, president, Queens College 
(Flushing, N. Y.), will assume duties as superintendent, 
New York City Schools, Sept., 1958 . . . John C, Whin- 
nery, superintendent, Montebello (Calif.) school district, 
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elected president, Phi Delta Kappa, national education 
fraternity . . . Clarence E, Hinchey, superintendent of 
schools, Montclair, N. J., elected president, Metropolitan 
School Study Council (1958-59) an affiliate of the In- 
stitute of Administrative Research of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Members, which are school systems 
in 70 communities in the New York metropolitan area, 
conduc co-operative research for improving their educa- 
tional programs. Dr. Hinchey succeeds Robert Jenkins, 
superintendent of schools, Ridgewood, N. who will 
become superintendent of schools, Pasadena, Calif., next 
fall . . . Louis M. Hacker has resigned as dean, School 
of General Studies, Columbia University. He will remain 
at the school as professor of economics. 

RECENT DEATHS... 

Robert B. Jenkins, 58, professor of marketing, New 
York University, Jan. 7... Warren G. Keith, 62, pro- 
fessor of history, Mary Washington College of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Jan. 9 Arthur O. Andersen, 
78, dean emeritus, College of Fine Arts, University of 
\rizona, Jan. 11 . . . Otto Mees, 76, president emeritus, 
Capital University (Columbus, Ohio), Jan. 12. . . 
William B. Baer, 55, dean, University College of Arts 
and Science, New York University, Jan. 21 . . . Newman 
Hoopingarner, 66, professor emeritus of business psy- 
chology, School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 
New York University, Jan. 27 . . . Pereey E. Miller, 59, 
head, science department. Girard College (Philadelphia), 
Jan. 27 . . . Walther I. Brandt, 59, professor of history, 
Baruch School of Business and Public Administration, 
City College (New York City), Feb. 5. 


RECENT) ! f . 


The following are 1957 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


MINSKI, LOUIS. Deafness, Mutism and Mental Deficiency 
in Children. Pp. 82. Philosophical Librarv, New York 
16. $3.75. 

MORGAN, CLIFFORD T., and JAMES DEESE, How to 
Study, pp. 130, $1.50 (paper); STRANG, RUTH, The 
Adolescent Views Himself: A Psychology of Adoles- 
cence, pp. 581, $7.95. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York 36. 

NICHOLSON, CLARE M. The Maid of Domremy: A 
Portrait of Joan of Are. Pp. 103. Exposition Press, 
New York 16. $2.50. 

PERLOFF, HARVEY S. Education for Planning: City, 
State and Regional. Pp. 189. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, Md. $3.50. 

REIMANN, LEWIS C., The Successful Camp, pp. 233. 
1958, $4.75; SWEET, WALDO E., Latin: A Struc- 
tural Approach, pp. 520, $4.25 (paper), $5.50 (cloth). 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 

RHINE, J. B., and J. G. PRATT. Parapsychology: Fron- 
lier Science of the Mind—A Survey of the Field, the 
Methods, and the Facts of ESP and PK Research. 
Pp. 220. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, Ill. $4.75. 

RUSINOFF, S. E. Automation in Practice. Pp. 261. Amer- 
ican Technical Society, Chicago. 








Earlier Writings 


BEN-HORIN, MEIR. Max Nordau: Philosopher of Hu- 
man Solidarity. Pp. 309. Conference on Jewish Social 
Studies, Inc., New York 23, 1956. $5.00. 

CHASE, FRANCIS §S. Education Faces New Demands: 
Horace Mann Lecture, 1956. Pp. 49. University of 
Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1956. $1.00. 

FORMAN, W. O. New Measurements of Learning Prog- 
ress in Education, Including Methods and Practices 
for Public Schools. Pp. 147. The author, 213 Lenox 
St., Uniontown, Pa. 1956. 

VAN DEN HAAG, ERNEST. Education as an Industry. 
Pp. 163. Augustus M. Kelly, New York 3. 1956. 
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Responsible Critiques of American Education 








The Ideal and the Community 
OF EDUCATION 


By I. B. BERKSON, The City College of New York 


The philosophy of education in recent years has been dominated by the views of John 
Dewey and William H. Kilpatrick. Now a lifelong student of these men offers an inter- 
pretation of the purpose of higher education that goes beyond their experimentalist 
position. The author develops the thesis that education must be based on commitment 
to established principles, and that its goal must be to close the gap between the ideally 
conceived way of life and the existing social order. ‘Berkson insists that the philosophy 
of education must take its origin in a conception of human history, in ethics and politics. 
. . . Anyone striving to move educational philosophy off the dead center of the present 
impasse will certainly have to take this new book into account."—John S. Brubacher, 


Yale University. $4.50 


Changing Values in College 


AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 
OF THE IMPACT OF COLLEGE TEACHING 


By Puiuip E. Jacos, University of Pennsylvania 

This book distills the results of an extensive survey, conducted under the auspices of the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation, which sought to discover whether college courses in the 
social sciences had brought about significant changes in students’ beliefs and values. It 
included the gathering of substantial data on courses and curricula in colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country. The results give clear evidence, contrary to popular 
opinion, that instruction thought to be of special significance in altering students’ values 
has only slight influence, The study is at once a critical diagnosis of some major short- 
comings of present college instruction, and a proposal for further analysis and constructive 


effort to correct the present situation. $3.50 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES IN GUIDANCE 


By Emery Stoops, University of Southern California; and GUNNAR L. WAHL- 
guist, Asst. Superintendent of Curriculum & Guidance, El Monte Union H. S. 
District. 369 pages, $5.50 

An unusually comprehensive text for basic guidance courses offered to upper division and 
igraduate students. More than any other available book, it gives the “how” of guidance practices 
to implement basic guidance principles, theories, and policies. Its new approach offers pro- 
cedures geared to all levels of the public school system. Many forms and charts are quickly 
available for use by busy school administrators. 


THE ADOLESCENT VIEWS HIMSELF: A Psychology of Adolescence 


By RutH StTRANG, Columbia University. 581 pages, $7.95 (text edition available). 


Here is a functional and practical undergraduate text presenting a realistic view of adolescents 
as they see themselves and their world. Described through the eyes of young people them- 
selves, it shows their present perplexities and tasks, their future, and their attitudes. By com- 
bining the statements of adolescents with established psychological facts, the author emphasizes 
all that is common and unique to this age group. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES IN SCHOOLS 

By Cuirrorp P. FRorHiicn, University of California, Berkeley. Second Edition. 
383 pages, $5.75 

With actual case histories from over 60 schools, this new edition of a popular practical guidance 
text shows the establishing and operating of guidance services. It is intended primarily for 
school administration students, and brings into proper perspective the relationship of the guid- 


ance program to the school curriculum, its public relations program, and the full utilization 
by the school of the research services which the guidance program can provide. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 


By Rosert W. RicHeEY, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 
New Second Edition. 550 pages, $6.00 


Completely redesigned and updated, this new second edition offers an entirely different approach 
for introductory college education courses—an approach that helps the student to learn the na- 
ture of the education field, carefully weigh the wisdom of entering it, and help him plan a 
career based on his own abilities. Several chapters have been added, and brief overviews 
precede each of the six parts. It is the only text to emphasize “planning for teaching” as a long- 
term proposition. 
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